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THE MALTHUSIAF DOCTEINE AND WAE 

BT EDWIN W. JAMBS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

THE habitual pessimist is deservedly without honor even in his own 
country. The occasional, though deliberate, pessimist, however, 
may be forgiven his unhappy temper of mind because in the times we 
live in he provides a pleasing contrast to the garish hues of thought that 
prevail. Our thoughts, like our garments and our conduct, are all 
tinted with the gay lights of an irresponsible optimism that can well 
endure an occasional dash of somberness if not too violently applied. 
Certainly the attainder of pessimism attaches to any one who reverts to 
the Malthusian theory in these days of sociological lighfr-heartedness. 
It was Carlyle who, impressed by the theory of population advanced by 
Malthus, characterized political economy as " that dismal science." Thus 
did Malthusianism appear pessimistic even to the arch-pessimist. 

Malthus produced the second edition of his essay in 1803, five years 
after its original appearance ; and this second edition is considered the 
most complete statement of his theory. Though the essay ran to at 
least five editions, no essentials were either altered or elaborated that 
had to do with his theory of population. 

For many years English economists very generally gave the doctrine 
much place in their discussions, though its principles were not pleasant 
in their application and led many writers to attack not only the theory, 
but even Malthus himself. These attacks became very bitter in some 
instances, but were principally supported by sentimentalism and left the 
essential basis of the doctrine unscathed. The worst that can be said 
of it is that, as applied by Malthus and more especially by such writers 
as Say, it produced for the proletariat a gloomy outlook that appeared 
at the time incapable of being dispelled. 

That the theory of Malthus has in later years come quite generally 
to be disregarded is true. But it had its day, when for upwards of a 
generation.it constituted a theme of persistent discussion. It reached 
very general acceptance and finally declined in the notice of economists. 
Yet its decline was rather a gentle sinking into desuetude, because of the 
very general and remote effects of its operation, than an abandonment 
because disproof was furnished of its truth or power. We find Say, 
Bowen, Mill, Walker, Marshall, Laughlin, Fisher and more especially 
other English economists, accepting the doctrine as originally stated, but 
some make no mention of it, considering it perhaps as unimportant now. 
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The Malthusian doctrine shorn of its appurtenances declares the in- 
harmonious relation between the increase of population and the increase 
of subsistence, and attempts to establish a compatible relation by dem- 
onstrating a system of positive and preventive checks ever active and 
effective in creating a balance between population and the ordinary 
means of subsistence. Malthus reasoned that population tends to in- 
crease in a geometrical ratio. The greatest probable value of the terms 
of the progression were assumed to be a first term of two, a rate of two 
and an interval of twenty-five years between terms. This assumes that 
each pair will produce two offspring in twenty-five years. Opposite 
this possibility is set that of the greatest reasonable increase in agricul- 
tural produce. The law of diminishing returns and observations of 
agricultural conditions led to the conclusion that the limit of increase 
of food stuffs is an arithmetical ratio. As land can not possibly be 
increased, the inharmonious condition potential in these two laws can 
only be adjusted by checking the increase of population. Two classes 
of checks were enumerated and called, respectively, positive and pre- 
ventive checks. Among positive checks were death from malnutrition 
or actual starvation, death from the unsanitary conditions of poverty, 
and, in general terms, famine, pestilence and war. Preventive checks 
were of a uniform sort, appropriately grouped under the single term 
moral restraint. Since the post-Napoleonic period, the force of moral 
restraint has grown amazingly, until its effect in occidental countries 
has been practically to annul all action of the positive checks. It is 
doubtless this general fact that has relegated the Malthusian doctrine 
to the economic shelf. A hundred years ago the preventive checks were 
undoubtedly assigned a much smaller value than what they have since 
developed. Under these circumstances, Malthus's contention that, un- 
less preventive checks were made effective, the positive checks would act, 
led to the reproaches that were hurled at the dismal Malthusian who 
predicted hopeless death from starvation, and made political economy 
the object of the scornful description of Carlyle. 

Now, the present state of Europe offers a field for interesting re- 
flection in the light of the Malthusian theory. There is no purpose in 
this paper to defend any one nation or to justify the conduct of any. 
Certainly, on this side of the ocean, the first feeling toward the present 
conflict among sensible men was one of deep disgust that civilized 
nations could not find a method of settling international questions with- 
out resort to arms. But obviously if a single nation insists on such a 
mode of settlement, it precipitates the cataclysm of war. Nevertheless, 
however sensible men may have felt, that some nation should have re- 
sorted to the arbitrament of arms is not without explanation in view of 
the potential tendencies involved in the doctrine of Malthus. This 
paper concerns itself with pointing out an interesting relation between 
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the theory of population as demonstrated by Malthus and war as prac- 
tised in our times. 

Now, it has been stated by an eminent American economist that 
economic laws should be considered rather as tendencies, but as tenden- 
cies that will certainly become realities unless some other economic 
tendencies are set up or artificial conditions created to resist them. Even 
then the original tendency is potential, and becomes active the instant 
the restraint is removed. If, therefore, mankind has found the effect 
of the Malthusian theory apparently negligible, it is because something 
has happened to prevent the action of the positive checks. For under 
this definition of an economic law we may include the positive checks 
of the Malthusian theory. If, therefore, they have remained practically 
inoperative since shortly after the time of Malthus, it is because the pre- 
ventive checks have been strong enough to restrain them. On examina- 
tion, we find such to be the case. The forces that are inclusively desig- 
nated moral restraint have in France, among the upper classes in England, 
among the native born in New England and, indeed, among the great 
upper-middle class of Americans, been so active that the increase in the 
number of births relative to the number of deaths has been reduced to a 
very small figure. 

This fact indicates a force of moral restraint appearing in late mar- 
riages and small families, that surpasses any conception held by Malthus 
or his immediate followers. Indeed, moral restraint has developed and 
become so essential a part of the modus vivendi of mankind that among 
the various checks submitted by Malthus it overshadows all others. 
Moreover, the reduction of increase of population has been not merely 
against a death rate continuing uniform, but against a constantly de- 
creasing death rate. While moral restraint has been holding back the 
births from an undue excess over deaths, many forces have been acting 
to reduce the deaths per thousand of population. With the advance of 
the last century, western civilization has become strongly characterized 
by a spirit of consideration for the rights of all men to an equality of 
opportunity. This spirit has operated in many lines. It has practically 
destroyed human slavery; it furnishes penny meals to underfed school 
children. Along with moral restraint have gone these other ameliorat- 
ing influences. But while that has tended to lessen the increase of 
population, these have tended to augment the increase. These influ- 
ences are now considered vital elements in our civilization. They are 
chiefly embraced in medical and sanitary science and in eleemosynary 
institutions. For sixty years the western civilized world has struggled 
against nature to reduce the death rate, and the efforts have been at- 
tended with a marked degree of success. The discoveries of Lister and 
Pasteur have revolutionized medicine, the germ theory of disease gave 
a tremendous power of control over contagion and infection, thereby over 
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epidemics and pestilence. Preventive medicine has done much to 
eliminate some of the worst plagues that were visited upon mankind for 
generations. The great heart of the century we have left was opened to 
the crying needs of the poor. Fiske and Kidd have shown how altruism 
came to combat the mercilessness of the survival of the fittest, so that the 
strong help the weak. Eleemosynary bodies of various kinds assist the 
lower strata of the population, help them to meet the pressure of daily 
needs, and literally keep many alive. 

Now, it is to be noticed that all these ameliorating influences con- 
stitute modifications of the positive checks of the Malthusian theory. 
Famine is being driven from the door of poverty by individual and 
legislative assistance, as well as by advances in agricultural science. 
Infant mortality is being reduced by public agencies acting through a 
large sanitary organization. Pestilence among western nations is almost 
a thing of the past. Doubtless these modifications of the positive checks 
have been possible only because of the tremendous force of moral re- 
straint. Had this been so slight as to have permitted occasional action 
of the positive checks, it is probable that human life would have been on 
so low and difficult a plane that little would have been done toward 
modifying them. But the general opinions of man among the western 
nations are turned now toward better conditions of living, toward better 
sanitation. The public mind is open to the precepts of preventive 
medicine and various alleviating restraints are accepted as matters of 
common good. The state, as well as individual charities, is devoting 
much attention to the improvement of the condition of the economic 
poor — those who have little or no capital, or who have but a narrow 
margin between them and mere subsistence. By all these conditions 
and measures the Malthusian positive checks have been and are being 
modified, with one rather startling exception. 

While the western nations have been alleviating famine and remov- 
ing pestilence, they have at the same time by every conceivable device of 
science been increasing the destructiveness of war. Since the develop- 
ment of the ironclad and the invention of the breech-loading rifle, both 
products of the civil war in America, the progress of military and naval 
science has been greater than at any other time in the history of the 
world. In at least two of the great western nations compulsory military 
service has existed for many years; in several others large standing 
armies and powerful navies have been maintained in times of peace. 
While the public mind has been turned toward ameliorating the harsh- 
ness of famine and pestilence, it has been accustomed to consider war as 
a possible contingency, not to be combated as undesirable, but to be pre- 
pared for. The peace propaganda is very, very modern. This attitude 
constitutes an important difference. The preparations against famine 
do not serve to make the famine worse, should it come. Nor do the pre- 
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ventive measures taken to combat disease lead to increased malignity in 
pestilence. But the preparations for war, whether considered in the 
light of preventives or causes of it, do serve to increase its intensity and 
destructiveness of life when it comes. Further, this difference has its 
subtle reflection in men's minds. Should any one advocate the cessa- 
tion of all the modern sanitary, medical and eleemosynary measures for 
the alleviation of the condition of mankind, the individual attitude 
would be unhesitatingly against it. Men are now accustomed to the 
restraints placed upon their conduct by sanitary laws and regulations, 
to the uses of preventive medicine, to maintaining some advisable forms 
of poor relief, to public hospitals and to the multitude of altruistic 
elements that not only enter into our western civilization, but are now 
an integral part of it, essential to its continued existence. On the other 
hand, their minds are filled by custom and familiarity with a tacit ac- 
ceptance of war. They have paid taxes for armaments all their tax- 
paying lives. They see the army units and the fleet. At the seaside 
resorts and along coast and inland waters they know where fortifications 
are located and their children play on the ramps and slopes. In many 
countries they have served in the regular army during two or three of 
the best years of their young manhood. Some have attended military 
schools, some have been in the yeomanry or the militia. The individual 
mind finds no shock in considering a resort to war. 

Assuming, now, that an economic pressure develops, what is the 
obvious result? The assumption disposes of the preventive checks, 
moral restraint and agricultural progress. Both have at last been found 
wanting. The positive checks being potential, being economic tend- 
encies, and, therefore, certain to become realities unless counteracted, 
begin to operate. But they have been so modified that only one — war — 
remains in force. Man's mind, all western civilization, is used to a 
system of altruistic alterations of some checks, also used to the idea of 
war. Obviously, the human mind will not revert to pestilence and 
famine. It will rather tolerate the alternative of which the idea has 
already been accepted. 

Besort to arms, then, is the only positive check left to meet and 
adjust economic pressure according to the Malthusian theory. 

Let us briefly summarize our contention to this point. The Mal- 
thusian positive checks are economic tendencies. Of these, all but war 
have been modified for the alleviation of human misery, and these modi- 
fications have become an essential part of our civilization. In ease of 
economic pressure developing, mankind will not yield these essentials of 
his civilization, but will resort to a method of relief for which his mind 
is prepared. War offers such relief, as the only positive check left, and 
war, then, is not merely a possibility in case of economic pressure, but is 
of the nature of an economic certainty. 
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Exactly what would be considered sufficient economic pressure to 
induce resort to belligerent measures is not a determinable matter. In- 
stances are obviously not numerous enough for any one or any one general 
group to be fixed upon as distinctively causative. It is possible that 
pressure might be imagined that did not really exist. It is quite pos- 
sible that, led by influential persons or governmental agencies, the public 
might assume economic pressure imminent, though not actually exist- 
ing, and might consider this assumption of impending pressure as a 
sufficient reason for a resort to arms. 

It must not be understood that the weighing of these matters is 
deliberate and conscious. It is no more so than those notions that, 
reproduced in a multitude of human minds, make effective the law of 
supply and demand. Where, as in the case of war, action is taken 
through national agencies instead of being merely cumulative, leaders 
propose, take irretraceable steps, and the populace generally acquiesces. 
This is particularly the case if there has been a general prevalence of 
opinion favorable to such action. It must be constantly borne in mind 
that no economic law acts like a chemical or physical law. Human 
agents are the medium through which economic tendencies act. With- 
out the human intermediary economic cause produces no economic effect. 
Inasmuch as the human element is composed of a great number of 
units, the strength of opinion in any one need not be great in order to 
make the effect marked. Indeed, the attitude of any one individual 
need be no more pronounced than that of the casual housewife, who 
when marketing decides in the most colorless and matter-of-fact way 
whether or not she will buy the attractive vegetables displayed at a 
certain price. And yet, it is the accumulation of such casual decisions 
that make operative the law of supply and demand with respect to a 
great mass of commodities. The necessary conditions are similar for a 
belligerent national attitude. Where, in addition to the cumulative 
effect of public opinion, there exist leaders capable of augmenting the 
apparent force of such opinion, who indeed may actually make it appear 
other than it really is, the chances of a very slight mental inclination 
on the part of the individual may, by its cumulative force, produce 
tremendous results. The effect of leadership on such slight individual 
opinion, when it contains any elements by virtue of which it can be 
organized or led, is seen in a small way in the effect of consumers' 
leagues and associations of women who have forced dealers in some of 
our larger cities to lower prices within a few hours on certain perishable 
commodities which were offered at unwarranted prices. So great is 
this cumulative effect, that the very slightest guidance of the most 
casual public opinion into a single economic channel produces a flood. 

Obviously, there exists the greatest possible danger that this force 
of opinion will be misled, will be directed by demagogues into wrong 
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channels. This danger has always been recognized and is doubtless 
very real. It is certainly no less true that opinion properly led and 
directed -will produce just as effective results as when diverted from its 
natural course or distorted from its natural form. Indeed, it might be 
reasonably supposed that such opinion would produce more effective and 
lasting results if properly guided, because it is then free from the im- 
peding force that change of direction would involve. 

It is not, therefore, necessary that some specific type or extent of 
economic pressure be discovered to establish the general truth of the 
connection between the Malthusian doctrine and modern war. That 
such pressure exists at any given time will be shown by the state of the 
individual mind in a degree no more pronounced than that state of mind 
which enables demand to act upon supply. It is only necessary that 
that state of the individual mind be sufficiently general to have a bel- 
ligerent effect. The result will be war at the first opportunity ; and the 
opportunity will probably be made. 

That there should occur sufficient economic pressure to produce bel- 
ligerent action is in no way out of harmony with the past effective opera- 
tion of preventive checks. It is a fact that Malthus and his contem- 
poraries for many years did not assign to moral restraint the great effect 
it developed in the last half of the nineteenth century. Nor did they 
allow for such advance in the agricultural arts as modern scientific 
farming has produced. These advances may well be associated with 
moral restraint in bringing about an adjustment between subsistence 
and increased population. One has caused the increase to be slower, 
the other has provided for subsistence for the increase beyond the point 
where the pressure of want would otherwise have been felt. The com- 
bined action of these forces has served to raise the numerical level of 
population and maintain it free from actual want. The effect has been 
to postpone action of the positive checks ; but it can not properly be said 
to have destroyed them. As previously pointed out, the positive checks 
are to be accounted economic forces and as such are potentially active 
at all times. If restraining forces have raised the zone of economic 
pressure or altered its type, it has only been like raising the levees as the 
floods rise. The distance between gauge height and the top of the levee 
has remained constant, and the action necessary to produce pressure of 
a dangerous sort may be no greater to-day than it was a century ago. 
The powerful and sustained action of preventive checks over a long 
period has created an economic structure and maintained it in equi- 
librium at a much higher level than would otherwise have been possible. 
Should such preventive forces cease to act, for this very reason the col- 
lapse would be more violent. Population would at once be subject to 
accumulated pressure temporarily held in check. One can hardly 
imagine the effects should all moral restraint, all the improvements in 
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agricultural science during the last sixty years, be suddenly eliminated. 
Those earning but a living wage to-day, those having no, or only a 
slight, margin above mere subsistence, would face actual starvation 
within a single agricultural season. "Within that time the cost of staple 
foods would rise to a point far beyond the reach of a great mass of the 
population of many countries. 

It must be borne in mind, then, that preventive checks serve only to 
postpone the time of effective economic pressure. They do not elimi- 
nate it or even postpone it indefinitely. Like the levees referred to, 
raised against an encroaching stream, in time the ever increasing floods 
will rise above them unless they too are raised up higher. Any given set 
of preventive checks serves only for a period. Their effectiveness must 
increase pari passu with the increase of population permitted by them. 
If they fail to increase, they fail to continue preventive. The length of 
the period of restraint does not alter the principle, although it may 
obviously alter the method by which the principle will act if it is per- 
mitted to by the removal of restraints. 

Although the degree of economic pressure is indeterminable that will 
produce a resort to arms, there appears no reason why the necessary 
pressure should not occur. Moreover, the economic field in which such 
pressure may arise is much more extended than in the days of Malthus. 
He supposed the pressure of subsistence to be the only one, or at least 
the most active one. But to-day we have several other directions in 
which pressure may more likely be developed. 

For it is to be noted that modifications of the positive checks, tending 
to increase population, and the action of moral restraint, tending to 
decrease it, along with the advance of agricultural science, permitting 
some increase without additional pressure, have all operated together 
to raise the standard of living. This means nothing, unless it means 
that those things which were once luxuries have generally, in different 
measure among different groups of mankind, but throughout all con- 
tiguous groups existing at any given time, altered their classification 
and become necessaries of life. Once we pass from the merest elements 
of food and clothing, and from such a modicum of shelter as mankind 
can survive with, the line between what is a necessary for life and what 
a luxury becomes a matter of custom and habitude. The result of this 
elevation of the standard of living is to establish large groups of the 
population with an ample margin above mere subsistence, and to pro- 
vide some margin for all groups existing at any given time, except that 
new group, provided for by the numerical increase of population, which 
is alike the newest and the lowest. This group may be assumed to exist 
only slightly above the margin of subsistence for at least a short time. 
A concomitant result of the change in the standard of living is to pro- 
vide, in addition to the pressure of mere subsistence, a multitude of 
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points of contact between groups, or between nations, capable of re- 
sponding to economic pressure. Communication is the necessary and 
sufficient element which at once unites nations and furnishes the nu- 
merous avenues along which this pressure may act. 

These numerous points of contact may be assembled under a few 
simple heads; such as commercial, political, and the unequal distribu- 
tion of world wealth. This latter may be called economic advantage or 
natural advantage. 

If we assume any nation to be existing in such a status as to be free 
from all pressure, it follows that the industries of the nation as a whole 
enjoy unrestrained development and prosperity. For in such an as- 
sumption, no foreign competition could exist. Similarly, we may assume 
that pressure is such as to permit the unrestrained and unusual develop- 
ment of a few or even of a single industry or even of an exclusive phase 
of some large and important industry. Under these conditions, habits of 
living are acquired by the nation as a whole or the group within the 
nation, depending on the successful industries, which fixes more or less 
certainly its economic position with relation to other nations. Sup- 
pose now, that another group, as another nation, invades the particular 
commercial field so far as to produce pressure on the first group hitherto 
enjoying freedom from pressure. It is felt through the usual channels 
of competition. The depression of the industry affected does not bring 
the corresponding group face to face with famine. But it does tend to 
lower for them the standard of living. It brings pressure on their 
standard of comfort. This is just as truly economic pressure as that of 
want produced by lack of subsistence. If unresisted, its effects will not 
be so fatal; but man's disposition to remain passive under it is no 
greater than his willingness to accept hunger in even a slight degree. 
Indeed, man's disposition and powers are such that his actual resistance 
to such pressure will be greater than it would be were his strength only 
that predicated by mere existence on the verge of starvation. Being 
stronger, he resists more vigorously. The group concerned, then, having 
enjoyed certain privileges flowing from the elevated standard of living, 
are able to make their cry heard. Were this group on the edge of mere 
subsistence, though economic pressure would then be absolutely a more 
serious matter, they would probably have neither the ambition, the 
means nor the time, in their struggle for mere existence, to make them- 
selves heard. 

Thus it is that those newly exposed points of contact, classified as 
commercial, may produce much greater results with much less pressure 
than would at first thought be expected. When the groups are nations, 
as suggested above, then the commercial pressure is a matter of con- 
siderable moment to some more or less small class of leaders. These, 
by association of interests, can use their influence to exaggerate the 
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actual pressure until it is made to appear as an impending national 
calamity. How great such influence can really become within any 
nation may be seen in the tariff history of the United States. If this 
pressure becomes sufficient, or can be made to appear sufficient, the 
leaders can act, take irretraceable steps, and the public is very likely to 
acquiesce. This sets into operation the only remaining positive check 
in hopes that the pressure will be removed. 

Then, there may arise conditions in which the points of contact be- 
tween nations, capable of responding to pressure, may be classified as 
political. Such pressure was felt and strongly developed during the 
French Eevolution and during the decade centered about 1848. Europe 
arose against the French Revolutionists because Monarchy feared the 
pressure of Republicanism. The disturbances all over Europe during 
1848 can be traced directly to the pressure produced on Absolutism by 
Eepublicanism. This form of pressure, as it obviously lends itself to 
exaggeration and distortion more completely than any other, is the most 
difficult to isolate and free from accessory and complicating conditions; 
but it appears most probable that such pressure or seeming pressure 
was made use of to provide cause for the existing conflict in Europe. 

The decline of the absolute power of western monarchs has not 
served to remove possibility of pressure on the political points of contact 
among nations, so long as the monarchical institution is maintained 
with stratifications among the population. The "king's friends," the 
monarchical party or class, will always remain most sensitive to such 
politico-economic pressure, both actual and mediate. Being, too, of 
great influence, these individuals are strongly inclined to exaggerate the 
pressure for their own ends. The position, the influence, the advantages 
of certain privileges accorded to artificial rank, the emoluments and 
sometimes the estates of such persons are held subject largely to the con- 
tinued existence of monarchy. The positive check of war, expected to 
remove the pressure, is brought into operation quite easily so far as this 
class is concerned, for individually their opinions are more generally and 
more strongly inclined toward war than those of any other class. With 
them it is largely a matter of tradition, a survival of feudalism, a tat- 
tered remnant of chivalry. It remains only to impress the fact and the 
degree of such pressure upon the other classes of the nation. The 
monarchical tradition has always been strong among the nations of the 
world until actual collapse of the kingly power has come, so such neces- 
sary impression is more easily conveyed than might be supposed. This 
arises also from the fact that the control of the governmental machinery, 
of the entire national regime, is almost wholly in the hands of the 
monarchical element wherever it exists. 

Finally, there is a third series of points on which nations come into 
contact capable of transmitting economic pressure. These points are 
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established by natural advantages, or other causes producing an unequal 
distribution of world wealth. The fortunate geographical position of 
one nation gives it advantages, such as reside in sea-ports, in fertile 
plains, in navigable rivers, that another nation may not possess. Again 
great mineral wealth and other natural resources of tremendous value 
may accrue to one nation by the merest chance of locality. Obviously 
such natural vantages give the possessor a stronger economic position 
than that of another nation less fortunately supplied. This unequal 
distribution of the wealth of the world may develop an economic pres- 
sure. The less fortunate nations have to strive harder to create com- 
pensating advantages by industry, thrift and self-denial. As these 
virtues remain ever necessary, and serve only temporarily to decrease the 
gap created by unequal distribution in a large way of worldly advan- 
tages, the impelling force, acting on the nation, to produce bodily com- 
forts, ease and wealth assumes at last the aspect of economic pressure. 
The nation labors under a natural disadvantage. If other nations labor 
equally, the natural disadvantage is never overcome and the gap, though 
perhaps never widening, remains and perpetually represents an enormous 
quantity of wealth, and its accompanying ease and enjoyment, that is 
denied to the nation by mere chance. This, at least, is how it appears 
to the minds of the group so affected. We hear it said, for instance, that 
they want "a place in the sun." War then plays the role indicated for 
it, and resort is had to war in the hope that the pressure of disadvan- 
tages will be removed by the fortunes of war. 

It is of course possible that a combination of these various forms of 
economic pressure, together with that of subsistence, may arise. The 
last two forms are particularly likely to occur in juxtaposition, and it 
would seem, for reasons already cited, that a monarchical party could 
be particularly successful in augmenting the sense of pressure which 
flows from the unequal distribution of worldly advantages. Such ap- 
pears to have been the case in the present war. 

Summarizing again, we find that the degree of economic pressure to 
produce a resort to war is not determinable. This fact does not alter 
the status of war as the only effective positive check remaining. The 
germ of economic pressure resides in the public state of mind and need 
not be strong in any individual. That such pressure exists is not in- 
harmonious with the past action of preventive checks. There are forms 
of economic pressure other than that of subsistence, possible and prob- 
able under the conditions of modern civilization. Pressure may have a 
commercial or a political basis or may rest on an unequal distribution 
of natural advantages. In any case of economic pressure the public 
mind is prepared by custom, teaching and general familiarity, to accept 
war as the only possible check. War, then, tends to follow not only the 
pressure of population on subsistence, but also pressure on the standard 
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of living flowing from commercial causes, pressure on the type and 
stability of government flowing from foreign political conditions, and 
pressure on the general mode and circumstances of the national regimen 
flowing from an unequal distribution of the natural advantages of the 
world. 

The contention thus developed leaves us in much the position that 
might be expected to result from any reversion to the Malthusian doc- 
trine. Pessimism is of the essence of the conclusion. And, yet, as in 
the case of the earlier Malthusian developments, the conditions may not 
be so hopeless as they at first appear. Just as an unexpected opposition 
to the free activities of the original Malthusian positive checks was 
found in moral restraint, so a relief from an inevitable belligerency 
among the nations of the world may be found in an enlightened attitude 
toward international relations. A mere propaganda in favor of peace 
will not suffice. This would doubtless serve to alter the opinions of 
some, perhaps of many, but it must make its way constantly against the 
established opinion of mankind and in direct opposition to definite eco- 
nomic tendencies. To secure itself, therefore, in a position of strength 
and influence, such a propaganda must not confine itself to the advocacy 
of peace for the sake of peace, because as matters stand now war may 
be made for the sake of better things than peace in the mind of the 
world. It must aim directly and intelligently at removing the causes 
of possible pressure. Government must make lawful the dissemination 
of knowledge of contraceptives to assist moral restraint, agricultural 
science and rural development must be advanced and improved. Eural 
life must be made attractive. Free trade among all nations must be 
furthered. Every possible hindrance to trade must be removed, tariff 
and trade wars must be entirely abandoned and nations must be taught 
to develop their own peculiar advantages if any exist, and exchange the 
products through the customary channels of international trade for the 
products of unusual advantages possessed by other nations. Republican 
government must be made more efficient and absolutism in all its rami- 
fications discredited and finally abolished all over the world. 

Unless such results flow from a peace propaganda, it is effort wasted. 
Only in the degree that these conditions obtain will the possibilities of 
war be removed, and until the causes of economic pressure are eliminated 
or equivalently controlled, belligerency remains a potential economic 
force, for which men's minds are prepared ; one without existing alter- 
native, ever impending, ready to become active as the result of indeter- 
minable, but probably slight economic pressure. 



